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View of Italian Village — 1888 


JAMES FARRINGTON GOOKINS 


1840 - 1904 


The Terre Haute born painter, James Farrington Gookins, 
ranks among the most distinguished Indiana Artists of the 19th 
century, and it is with considerable pride and pleasure that the 
Sheldon Swope Art Gallery presents this retrospective exhibition, 
the fourth in the Sesquicentennial series on Indiana artists. Ten of 
the vaintings included here are from the permanent collection of 
the Swope Gallery. All of the other works have been generously 
lent by interested individuals and agencies whose cooperation has 
made it possible to assemble an extensive cross-section of this 
master's work. 


Gookins was a prolific painter and a dynamic but restless 
personality. His works, as shown in this exhibition, include portraits, 
picturesque scenes of life along the river banks in mid-western 
America, mountain landscapes set either in Colorado or in Alpine 
regions of Europe and, in marked contrast, a number of interesting 
but rather enigmatic, fanciful paintings portraying fairies impishly 
frolicking amidst thick clusters of colorful flower blossoms. In addi- 
tion, he sketched convincing scenes of living experiences, many of 
which were lithographed and circulated and served as visual evi- 
dence of events of the day. His works speak well for themselves. 


However, Gookins merits special attention today, for his life 
and his work reflect clearly so much of the tragic conflict which 
colored that otherwise dynamic period of change and growth here 
in America during the last third of the 19th century. It was the 
Victorian age, an era at once nostalgicaly romantic and techno- 
logically conscious, looking backward to distant times and far off 
places yet simultaneously future-oriented. For although gripped by 
a felt need to prepare itself culturally and to create an image of 
its own tradition, it also manifested a passionate urge to discover 
and a daring will to explore. Essentially, this was an age which 
neurotically tugged at itself, with one foot insecurely planted in the 
past and the other feverishly pulling forward into the future. The 
possibility of sudden success was always tempting though the risks 
were great and often denied fulfillment of ambition. It is in this 
sense that as a personality, Gookins was truly a child of his restless 
and unsettled times. His own inner struggle appears to have been 
rooted in the fact that he sought to integrate the fine arts with the 
applied arts and thus to bring art into closer alliance with the 
living environment. Here he was indeed ahead of his time. And 
although his exploits were at times enviable, his life ambitions were 
never fully realized, for he was caught between himself and the 
material demands of his ever-changing world. 


Gookins was born in Terre Haute on December 30th, 1840, the 
son of Judge Samuel Barnes Gookins and Mary Osborn Gookins. 


Although we know but very little of his early life, it would seem 
that he had begun to paint while still in his teens. In 1860 he was 
a student at Wabash College, but his college career was soon inter- 
rupted by the Civil War and in 1861 he joined the 11th Indiana 
Volunteer Infantry under General Lew Wallace. At this time he did 
several war sketches which were published in Harper's Weekly. 
One of these, on display here, is a lithograph, entitled Remember 
Buena Vista. Ш health resulted in his early retirement from the 
Infantry in 1861. The ensuing five years were busy ones, for he 
continued to work as an artist-correspondent for Harper's Weekly, 
returned to Wabash College, studied painting in Cincinnati, and 
finally opened a painting studio in Chicago. With several other 
artists, he travelled to Colorado in 1866, sketching and painting 
various aspects of frontier life. His impressions of the West were 
recorded in many of the works on display here and particular- 
ly in his charming sketch published in Harper's Weekly in 1866 
under the title of Life om the Plains. By 1869, he was back in 
Chicago where he helped establish the Chicago Academy of De- 
sign. However, in 1870 he returned to Terre Haute, was married 
to Cora Donnelly and in August of that year left with his bride 
for Europe to undertake advanced training in art and, more 
especially, to pursue his romantic interest in the study of the 
elf kingdom. Undoubtedly he possessed a keenly vivid imagination 
and his poetic sense, which he had demonstrated earlier both in 
writing and in painting, was at this time much intensified, and 
eventually found its outlet in the fanciful subject matter that ap- 
pears in many of his later and better known paintings such as the 
Fairy Marauders and the Humming Bird Hunters. Both of these 
аге included in this exhibition and, incidentally, might well be 
viewed as proto-surrealist expressions. 


Gookins remained in Europe for three years, studying under the 
celebrated painter Carl Piloty at the Munich Academy. Two of his 
Munich works, the Portrait of Mrs. Gookins and When the Swallows 
Homeward Fly, are included here. While in Europe, he travelled 
extensively through Bavaria, Switzerland, Italy and France. It was 
at this time of course that he found inspiration for the themes of 


his principal paintings to be executed over the subsequent twenty 
year period. 


In 1873, Gookins returned to the United States and from that 
time forward his activities were centered largely in Chicago. His 
restlessness no doubt accounts for the fact that on several occasions 
he returned to Indiana to perform missions of far-reaching conse- 
quence. Іп 1877 he went to Indianapolis where, with the young 
painter John Love, he established the Indiana School of Art of 
which he became the first Director. In 1880 he was back in Terre 
Haute where tor a short time he operated his studio. In 1887 he 
again returned to Indianapolis to serve as Secretary of the Soldiers 
and Sailors Monument Commission, and it is interesting to note 
that the German artist, Bruno Schmitz who was awarded the con- 


tract for designing the monument, had been an intimate acquaint- 
ance of Gookins in his Munich days. The remainder of Gookins' 
life, however, was spent in Chicago where he focused his attention 
less on actual painting and more on a variety of civic enterprises 
which he felt would financially enable him eventually to follow a 
career exclusively in art. He served as a Director of the Chicago 
Academy of Design, promoted the development of the Chicago Lake 
front and played a significant role in initiating and planning for the 
Chicago Columbian Exposition of 1893. At the same tme he con- 
tinued to do sketches and articles for magazines and leading art 
journals, both here and abroad. During 1893 and 1894, in a series 
of weekly articles dealing with the painting exhibits at the World's 
Fair and published in the Chicago Sunday Inter-Ocean, he had the 
opportunity to express himself as an art critic before the public. 
His last years were spent promoting a plan for a subway system 
for downtown Chicago, a plan which he had personally designed 
and which in 1904 apparently took him to New York. There, at a 
moment when he might soon have realized his ambition, he died 
unexpectedly in his hotel room. 


А decade or so after Gookins’ death, William Forsyth, one of his 
first students, wrote the following appraisal of the master: "Mr. 
Gookins . . . as he expressed it himself, was forever ‘chasing the 
rainbow for a pot of gold’ whereby he hoped to become free to 
paint his own fancies. Alas! the fancies with which his brain teemed 
were never painted. He never found the pot of gold. The irony of 
it was that if he had worked out in pictures — and he was capable 
of doing it — his dreams and imagining he would, without doubt, 
have won his pot of gold and popularity to boot. He had every 
qualification necessary." 

Howard E. WOODEN 
Director 
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View of Ville Lindenberg — 1880 
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INDIANA STATE КАШ AT TERRE НАСТ! 


Indiana State Fair at Terre Haute (Harper's Weekly, November 2, 1867) 
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Life on the Plains (Harper's Weekly, October 13, 1866) | 


CATALOGUE 
Paintings 


Farm Scene with two Figures — c. 1859 
Lent by Mrs. John C. Ross, Terre Haute, Indiana 
Landscape with Pond and Cow — c. 1860 
Lent by Mrs. George Rose, Indianapolis, Indiana 
On the Banks of the Wabash — c. 1860 
Permanent Collection, Sheldon Swope Art Gallery 
Gift of Miss Florence O'Boyle 
Island in the Wabash River — 1860 
Permanent Collection, Sheldon Swope Art Gallery 
Gift of Mrs. John C. Warren 
Portrait of Professor Atlas Minor Hadley — c. 1866 
Lent by Wabash College, Crawfordsville, Indiana 
Portait of a Woman — c. 1870 
(Attributed to J. F. Gookins) 
Permanent Collection, Sheldon Swope Art Gallery 
Gift of Fairbanks Memorial Library 
Dutch Village — c. 1872 
Permanent Collection, Sheldon Swope Art Gallery 
Gift of L. M. Johnson 
When the Swallows Homeward Fly — c. 1873 
Lent by Mrs. Farnsworth Bryant, Louisville, Ky. 
Portait of the Artists’ Wife, Cora 
Donnelly Gookins — 1873 
Lent by The John Herron Art Institute, Indianapolis, 
Indiana 
Salzburg Castle — 1874 
Permanent Collection, Sheldon Swope Art Gallery 
Gift of Mr. George Foulkes 
Portrait of the Artist’s Mother, Mary 
Osborn Gookins — c. 1875 
Lent by Mrs. Farnsworth Bryant, Louisville, Ky. 
View of Ville Lindenberg, Bavaria — 1880 
Lent by Mr. and Mrs. Wm. E. Bindley, Terre Haute, 
Indiana 
Front Pool on the St. Vrains River, Colorado — 1880 
Permanent Collection, Sheldon Swope Art Gallery 
Gift of Mr. Fred Stahl 
Landscape — c. 1882 
Lent by Mrs. George Rose, Indianapolis, Indiana 
Fisherman’s Wharf, Bavaria — 1882 
Lent by Mr. and Mrs. William B. Johnston, Indianapolis, 
Indiana 
Road to Arkansas Valley, Colorado — 1882 
Permanent Collection, Sheldon Swope Art Gallery 
Gift of Emeline Fairbanks Memorial Library 
Humming Bird Hunters — 1884 
Permanent Collection, Sheldon Swope Art Gallery 
Gift of Miss Delphine Bindley 
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Fairy Marauders — 1887 
Permanent Collection, Sheldon Swope Art Gallery 
Anonymous Donor 
Mount of the Holy Cross, Colorado — 1887 
Permanent Collection, Sheldon Swope Art Gallery 
Gift of Emeline Fairbanks Memorial Library 
View of Italian Village — 1888 
Lent by Mr. Richard Hoberg, Indianapolis, Indiana 
Bavarian Chalet — c. 1890 
Permanent Collection, Sheldon Swope Art Gallery 
Gift of Mr. Fred Stahl 
Bavarian Landscape — 1893 
Lent by Mrs. Maurice Murphy, Chicago, Illinois 
Bavarian Landscape with House — 1898 
Lent by Mrs. Farnsworth Bryant, Louisville, Ky. 


Lithographs 
Remember Buena Vista (Harper’s Weekly, June 22, 1861) 
Lent by The Willard Library, Evansville, Indiana 
Battle of Pea Ridge, Tennessee (Harper's Weekly, May 31, 
1862) 
Lent by Emeline Fairbanks Memorial Library, 
Terre Haute, Indiana 
Life on the Plains (Harper's Weekly, October 13, 1866) 
Lent by the Emeline Fairbanks Memorial Library, 
Terre Haute, Indiana 
Indiana State Fair at Terre Наше (Harper's Weekly, 
November 2, 1867) 
Lent by the Vigo County Historical Society, Terre Haute, 
Indiana 
Fairy Marauders — 1885 
Lent by Mrs. Maurice Murphy, 
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War Time in Bavaria (Harpers Weekly, Dec. 10, 1870) 
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MARCH MEETING 


We were most interested in having Dr. Pace with us again and have his 
account of the interesting excavations and findings that he and his fellow 
"diggers" have made. We could share in some of the excitement of the 
discoveries without doing any of the digging or other physical work on the 
project! We appreciated his willingness to share the experiences with us. 


APRIL MEETING 


April is the birth month of Paul Dresser and is a suitable time for a 
program relating to him. This is also the time when the Dresser house will 
be opened for visitors. Since the building has no heat, it is necessary to close 
it during the cold weather. As soon as the annual cleaning is completed, the 
house will be ready for visitors. If any of you are free and would like to be 
a host or hostess at Dresser House 2 PM to 4 PM either Wednesday or Sun- 
day, call Mrs. Clark. 

The program will be given by Mr. Vincent Clews a graduate student at 
ISU, who is working on his Master's degree in Educational Television. He is 
writing a documentary on Paul Dresser, and wll discuss this with us. 

The meeting will be held on April 18, at 7:30 PM at the Museum. 
Anyone who is interested is most welcome. If you have not seen the new 
Country Store display, you can enjoy seeing it at the same time. 


NOTES ON THE WOMAN’S CLUB OF TERRE HAUTE 
=>. 2:12, AND MISS HARRIET HOSMER 
In response to an inquiry in the article Clubs for Women in Terre Haute by 
Marion H. Gray, we have some interesting information from Frances Hug 
as follows: 

The Woman’s Club of Terre Haute was founded in 1879 with a | 
ited membership. In 1920 it joined with other clubs to form the Won 
Department Club. 

From February until April of 1889, Miss Harriet Hosmer visit 
Terre Haute with a distant cousin, Mrs. Charles Fuller, who lived 
400 block on North Center Strtet. This was during her period of retire 
when she was making scientific investigations here. 

She became interested in the Woman’s Club, and was a speaker o 
subject of the Brownings at a study program of the Young Woman’s 
formed by daughters of members of the older club in 1891 at the Ch 
Rose Home. She also attended meetings in the winter of 1890 and a 
1897 of the Art Association of Indianapolis, to which she presented the | 
cast of the Browning Hands. 

When she presented the bronze cast to the local club, she was ma 
honorary member of that organization. A card with the hands reads “Ті 
Terre Haute Woman’s Club with affectionate regards, Harriet Ho 
Terre Haute, Indiana, March 10, 1898.” The hands were first kept by ; 
dividual members, then on loan to the Fairbanks Library and then the Swope 
Gallery. They were returned to the Club in 1961. 

Miss Harriet Hosmer was born October 9, 1830. She was left an orphan 
when quite young and was reared in the family of a relative in Watertown, 
Mass. A daughter of the house married Charles Fuller, who came to Terre 
Haute as an executive of the Vandalia Railroad, and it was she whom the 
sculptress visited here. Her interest in sculpture started as a child when she 
modeled from a clay pit in the garden of her home. 

After elementary education, she attended Mrs. Sedgwick’s private school 
in Lennox for 3 years. This was followed by lessons in drawing, modeling 
and anatomy in Boston. When she decided to make sculpture her life work, 
she applied to several medical schools for the study of anatomy. One school 
after another turned her down since women were not then accepted, but she 
was finally able to study at the Missouri Medical College of St. Louis. 

In Rome in 1853, when she was studying there with the leading English 
sculptor, John Gibson, she met Robert and Elizabeth Browning and they 
became close friends of hers. 

She made a special study of hands, and asked permission of the couple 
to make a study of their hands. They agreed, on condition that she make 
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the cast herself. These hands were her most famous work. The bronze cast 
of The Browning Hands is believed to be one of only five casts ever made 
from the original. 

Miss Hosmer died February 21, 1908 in Watertown, Massachusetts, 
where she retired. 


THEY WHO CAME EARLY 


Credit is given to the Stiles Expedition as being that which made the 
irst settlement on the Ohio River n 1788, whch became Cincinnati. George 
;. Bailey accompanied the expedition. Не had two daughters, Rachel (Bailey) 

Brown, and her older sister Catherine. 

This Brown family was tied up with the early settlement of Terre 
Haute. Bailey's two sons were killed by Indians, as was Abel Cook, husband 
of Catherine. She married later a man by the name of Digby. 

This group migrated to Indiana. The parents of the girls died en route 
on the Wabash, near Vincennes, but the others arrived safely that year, 1817. 
Robert and Rachel Brown continued to live in Terre Haute until 1831 when 
they went to Lafayette. 

John Taylor, born in Pennsylvania in 1802, wrote an amazing autobi- 
ography which was published in the 1967 Year Book of tbe Society of 
Pioneers. It is accompanied with notes by Alameda McCullough. The article 
is of particular interest to Terre Haute historians for Taylor also lived in 
this city for a while before moving to Lafayette. There in 1832 he married 
Mary Апп Brown, Robert's daughter, whom he may have met in Terre Haute. 

It was in March 1824 in Rossville this hazardous journey of Taylor's 
starts. 


Myself, a young man named Duffield, and John Rumley purchased a 
small flat boat, fit it up in good style, each put on board what worldly 
goods and chattels we had. We hired Joseph Ewing by the month, thinking 
at that time we could push our boat up the Wabash. I was chosen commander 
by a unanimous vote. The river being in good boating order, soon after we 
left the landing we gave three cheers, answered by many from the banks and 
bridges, which were lined with our longtried friends and relatives. I had 
taken the place assigned to me, alone at the stern, the others belonging to 
this boat, together with a number of citizens intending to accompany us a few 
miles of our journey, at the bow. I took that opportunity to shed a flood of 
tears that had been gathering for some time, held back on account of а 
chance to do the subject justice. After this flood of passion had subsided, 
which lasted but a short time, I gave the word to oars, which broke the spell 
and I was myself again. 


Mr. Duffield had a brother-in-law who was going a short distance with 
us and was said to be a river pilot. Duffield insisted that this man, Mr. Crane, 
should take the stern, and I gave it up with reluctance, satisfied in my own 
mind that there were many a good river man that knew but little about 
running a boat over a mill-dam. Well, the first dam we came to, he came 
near sinking our little boat, had I not interfered just in time to save her. 
This was Renfrow dam. The next was Coldram dam. Rumley, a very cautious 
and timorous man, came up to me and inquired if this next dam was any 
better to cross. І answered that it was, but I was fearful Mr. Crane did not 
understand his business. By this time, Duffield came forward and observed 
that his brother knew all about the river and could take us over as clear as 
a whistle. But this was not the case. We stuck on the dam, several rods from 
the right place. 

“Well, what is to be done?” now inquired Mr. Rumley. 


Send ashore for a boat and unload part of her freight. After a half day's 
hard work, we got our boat off and tied up for the night. Our pilot took 
his leave soon after we got stuck. The next day we went through a great 
many bad places without any difficulty, which raised me in their estimation 
as pilot, except Duffield, and he could not see why I should be any better 
pilot than any of them. 


Well, when we got to Louisville, nothing would do but he must go 
and employ a pilot to run us over the falls. In about two hours they returned 
with a man who was to take us across or over for two dollars. I happened to 
be acquainted with the gambler, for he was a bad man and an impostor. I told 
Rumley I knew Joe Combs too well to risk it, but if be was willing, I would 
take the boat over and save the two dollars, and no doubt the boat, also. 
This was made known to Duffield, who swore outright and said that it was 
all 
were not a patching to the falls, and he had no idea we could cross without 
a pilot that knew the channel. After some time, he consented, with the 


, that he had crossed a great many very bad mill dams, but they 


understanding that they attend strictly to orders and keep quiet, 


So out we put. The river was very low and consequently very difficult 
to keep the channel. We did keep it, notwithstanding the channel was very 
crooked and not over safe. Now Duffield broke out in a fresh place. "Well," 
he said, “you must all drink at my expense this time and I will never again 
object or oppose anything Taylor undertakes or proposes, for no other person 
living could have brought us through that crooked rough place." He kept 
his promise. 


When we got to the Wabash river, we undertook to push our Ohio boat 
upstream, but after a hard day's work we made about three miles and the 
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largest part was backwater, the Ohio river being very high, with slack water 
in the Wabash for some distance. The following morning we started. It was 
as much as we could do to hold our own. After working in this way for an 
hour, without gaining but little, Duffield commences swearing that it would 
take some time to get to Terre Haute at these licks. I found that our boat 
could not be taken up that way, and while Duffield was scolding about our 
snail's pace, I turned the boat out into the current and we floated back to 
the mouth of the river. “Now,” says Duffield, "It's my treat again, for I 
would never have thought of turning back to take a fresh start." 

The intention was to wait for a steamboat which had been expected for 
a week or two. After remaining there for a day or two, we agreed to draw 
cuts who should stay with our goods until the boat came along. The lot fell 
tot Rumley. We left him with the understanding that he was to remain until 
he could get our freight on a boat. The lot fell on the wrong man, for he had 
been married but a few weeks and had sent his wife through by land to meet 
at Crawfordsville. Three days was as long as Rumley could think of waiting 
for a steam boat, so he traded off our Ohio boat for a large pirogue, hired 
two Frenchmen, and put out for Terre Haute with our goods and when he 
got to Vincennes, he wrote me at Terre Haute to come to his assistance, He 
had got that far in Twenty-two days hard work and out of pocket forty or 
fifty dollars. 

The night I arrived there, the long looked for steamboat came along and 
with some difficulty I got our articles aboard and then had to walk a 
quarter of а mile to wake up Rumley and then got back just as they were 
pushing off. 

I remained in Terre Haute about a year without doing much. I was 
taking a seasoning in the way of being sick. I had made up my mind to leave 
the Wabash and try a southern climate. I had been very saving and had money 
enough to travel with, besides notes for cash and about $200, payable in salt. 
These notes I intended leaving with Mr. Linton, merchant. I went to his 
store with the intention of purchasing a hat and leaving the said notes. 
William C. Linton took me back where they kept such articles as hats and 
commenced squaring hat after hat on my head. After several trials he got 
опе which covered my ears. “There,” he said, "that fits exactly. Just look in 
the glass.” I observed that there was no doubt but I looked well and it fit 
skin tight and if I could continue to wink I would cheerfully take the hat. 
He laughed very heartily. After I suited myself in a hat, he began question- 
ing me about leaving Terre Haute and after hearing my statement, he de- 
clared that I should not stir a step and must remain with him. They were in 
want of a young man, and he felt sure I would suit them. So in a day or two, 
I was behind the counter selling goods, and I remained there with the firm 
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three years, without leaving their employ but three weeks. During all of that 
time there had been nothing said about what wages I should have, nor was the 
subject ever mentioned. 

After the third year, I was sent out to hunt a location to sell goods. I 
selected Lafayette, Indiana, and in July 1827, I opened a small lot of goods 
in a logbuilding they used as a court house and situated on the banks of the 
Wabash river between Main and Ferry streets. 


>» OR RR RO 


This young man Taylor lived but three years in Terre Haute, yet he too, 
was one of its makers, as were indeed Robert and Rachel (Bailey) Brown 
who preceded him to Lafayette (Digby's Landing). 

Taylor has given us a picture of one of Terre Haute's first merchants, 
reliable, honest. Oakey quotes Captain William Earle's description of Wm. 
Linton. “William C. Linton kept store east side of the public square. He was 
a small, spare, yellow complexioned man. He would walk back and forth 
behind his counter when not busy, very rapidly with his arms swinging as 
if in fierce debate with some unseen person, but not without courage. I have 
seen him exhibit that quality in a remarkable manner. No man ever did more 
for Terre Haute than William C. Linton." 

This "small, spare" man had been busy. In 1821 he settled Dr. Aspin- 
wall's estate, was issued in Terre Haute in 1824 an early merchant's license 
to sell foreign merchandise with his brother David. By 1827 he had a carriage. 
Young Taylor may not have been impressed with its elegance. He does not 
mention it. Linton dealt in real estate, helped organize the Terre Haute 
Branch Bank, served as postmaster, as legislator and commissioner. The store 
seemed to be moved around a bit, located at south-east corner Third and 
Main, again at Main and Second. He and his brother remained in business 
together until 1835 when they both died within a month of cach other. 

The David Linton home was one of Terre Haute's show houses. It stood 
in the center of a large piece of ground at Sixth and Ohio Streets. Later, much 
later, it was moved forward. It was occupied by the Maumee Colleries but 
has been torn down some years now. The William Linton house was at Spring 
Hill. Like many other early Terre Haute merchants, he was strict, commer- 
cially honest, Young Taylor received good training. Like many others he 
moved on to expand business in greener pastures. It was the trend of the day, 
the trend of pioneers. Many good citizens left Terre Haute after a short stay, 
for Clark and Edgar Counties, Illinois, and for Park, Vermillion and Putnam 
Counties in Indiana. If there could be established a list of those who lived in 
Terre Haute at least a year before 1830, the names would cover many pages. 
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The included quotation was selected from Where Rivers Went Mer- 
chants followed, The Autiobiography of John Taylor, by Marion H. Gray 
who added the introduction and conclusion. 

18TH INDIANA HISTORY WORKSHOP 

The History Workshop will be held at Canyon Inn, McCormick’s 
Creek State Park, Spencer, Indiana, from Thursday evening, April 25, 
through Sunday morning, April 28. A modest registration fee is charged. 
You are welcome to come for all or part of the program. Reservations for 
rooms should be made directly with the management of Canyon Inn. The 
Indiana History Workshop is sponsored by the Indiana Historical Bureau, 
the Indiana State Library and the Indiana Historical Society. 

For details of the program consult any member of the Indiana Histor- 
ical Society or call the Museum 234-9717. 

MYSELF WHEN YOUNG 

Notice has been received by the Society of the publication of a book 
entitled Myself When Young by Karl Detzer, who presently lives in Leland, 
Michigan. It is an account of his early days in his hometown of Ft. Wayne, 
Indiana. 

Following is a condensed review of Myself When Young written by 
Doug Anderson of United International. 

Myself When Young by Karl Detzer. A warm account of American 
life spanning a dozen years around the turn of the century. Despite the title, 
it is less an autobiography than an account of the community where the 
author grew up. Detzer’s boyhood home was in Fort Wayne, Ind. and his 
book tells about him and his town from the time he was two until he was 13. 
There was nothing especially remarkable about Detzer’s early life, a fact of 
which he is not ashamed. . . The book is a fond recollection of such notable 
events as a number of nefarious barn-burnings, the visit of Buffalo Bill's 
Wild West show and the day Uncle Gustave was struck by lightning—oc- 
casions which were milestones on the road through life in a world now gone 
beyond recall. 
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CALENDAR OF EVENTS 
April 18, 7:30 Р.М. Vigo County Historical Society at the Мизеит— Мг. 


Vincent Clews wil! talk on his Documentary about Pau] Dresser. 


Published monthly except July and August by the Vigo County Historical Society. 
Editor: Juliet Peddle — 513 Tribune Bldg., Terre Haute, Indiana (address all mail con- 
cerning change of address and material for publication to the above address). 

DUES: Regular membership—$2.00. Contributing Membership—$5.00. Dues and mail for 
the Society should be addressed to the Society at the Museum, 1411 South Sixth Street. 

The Vigo County Historica] Society meets the third Thursday of each month at 
7:80 P.M. except during July and August. 

The Museum is опеп on Wednesdays from 2:00 Р.М. to 4:00 P.M. and on Sundays 
from 2:00 P.M. to 5:00 P.M. 
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Cas LAMP 


GASLAMPS are low in cost, they op- 
erate 24 hours a day at a cost of only Æ 
а few pennies per month. 


GASLAMPS offer safety to the home, 
bnghten up dark areas and discourage 
prowlera... 


X ALL-STEEL FRAME... WELDED FOR 
STURDY LIFETIME CONSTRUCTION 


С BONDERIZED FINISH, PHOSPHATIZED 
7 ` TO RESIST RUSTING 


YOUR CHOICE OF BLACK OR BRONZE 
BAKED ENAMEL FINISH 


С FUNT GLASS CHIMNEY, ELIMINATES 
NORMAL BREAKAGE 


JK мот AFFECTED BY WIND OR RAIN 


TERRE HAUTE GAS CORP. 
632 CHERRY ST. e PHONE 234-1561 
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Water Colors 


by D. OMER SEAMON 
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Today, as а free-lance artist, D. Omer Seamon lives 
in a rambling ranch style home and studio he built 
himself in the past fifteen years. A hoosier painter 
with a philosophical attitude toward life, he is con- 
tent in the isolation and brooding calm of his seques- 
tered retreat. Mr. Seamon was born in Gibson County, 
Indiana, in 1911. He won a poster contest in the 
seventh grade and with the creative spark lit, Omer 
took a home study art course. In his unassuming way, 
Omer says, “І was so overjoyed at winning the second 
that | never did know what the first prize was”. His 
next step was a window trimmer at a store in Evans- 
ville. At the same time he took a home study course 
from a school in Minneapolis, Minn. This study led to 
a job with Paramount Studios in that city and during 
the depression Mr. Seamon returned to Terre Haute 
working as Art Director for a firm making twenty- 
four sheet posters. After twenty-three years with the 
Thomson-Symon Co. and three years in the army dur- 
ing World War 11 he is a rare craftsman who excels in 
design and detail. About painting itself, he says, “А 
picture will never be painted better than it is drawn 


үм 


or better than the knowledge of the subject. A picture 
should be painted so that others understand and en- 
joy it. It should function like other arts. | see no 
reason to hang a glob of color with no drawing 
qualities or craftsmanship and expect the public to 
figure out what kind of mood the artist was in when 
he painted it. Who cares! That's giving up skill for 
stunts”, 

His ability in all phases of graphic art reproduction 
and the execution of his water colors has caused the 
world to beata path to his door. He is represented in 
many permanent collections and his water colors hang 
in national and international institutions. He is affili- 
ated with the Hoosier Salon, Brown County Art Gal- 
lery Association, Hoosier Hills Art Guild, Indiana 
Artists and the Swope Gallery. 

He operates a successful business as a free lance 
artist but water colors are his true love. He says, 
"Nature seems to me to offer the honest and most 
sincere subjects." That explains the spirit behind his 
well-liked work. 
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HOOSIER ARTIST: €]... on ны», 


A Craften, Inc. 


Terre Haute, 


D. OMER SEAMON, Hoosier water color artist, has a rapport with 
his native State of Indiana with an insatiable appetite for work and 
finds fulfillment of both in the seclusion and brooding calm of a 
sequestered retreat where he has lived and worked for the past 
twenty-six years. 


Mr. Seamon was born in Gibson County, Indiana, in 1911. With a 
creative spark lit at an early age he took a home study course from 
a school in Minneapolis, Minnesota. This study led to a job with Par- 
amount Studios in that city and during the depression he returned 
to Terre Haute working as Art Director for a firm making twenty- 
four sheet posters. After twenty-three years with the firm and three 
and one-half years in the army during World War И he is a rare 
craftsman who excels in design and detail. Keenly interested in 


matters of precision and accurate depiction of details he says of 
painting itself, "A picture will never be painted better than it is 
drawn or better than the knowledge of the subject. A picture should 
be painted so that others understand and enjoy it. И should func- 
tion like other arts. | see no reason to hang a glob of color with no 
drawing qualities or craftmanship and expect the public to figure 
out what kind of mood the artist was in when he painted it. Who 
cares! That's giving up skill for stunts". The sustaining enthusiam 
for a convincing painting is empathy with subject matter and 
medium. To achieve this Mr. Seamon works with a passion. 

He lives in a rambling ranch style home and studio he built himself 
and has a vast range of interests that include books, ship models, 
woodworking, horses and canoeing. 


His ability in all phases of graphic art reproduction and the tech- 
nical skills of the execution of his water colors has enabled him to 
operate a successful business as a free lance artist and watercolorist. 
He is affiliated with the Hoosier Salon, Brown County Art Gallery 
Association, Indiana Artists and the Swope Gallery. As a result of 
receiving awards in exhibits his water colors hang in national and 
international institutions. 


He neither acts nor looks like an artist but has a philosophical at- 
titude toward life and a serene and peaceful attribute of living. A 
driving force to record nature and it's beauty in his love of water 
color explains the spirit behind his well-liked work. 
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SEAMON STUDIO 

R. R. 1 

ROSEDALE, INDIANA 47874 
PHONE 812-466-2072 


BUSINESS ADDRESS: 
P. O. BOX 926 
TERRE HAUTE, INDIANA 47808 


D. Omer Seamon, Hoosier water color artist, 
has a rapport with his native state of Indiana 
with an insatiable appetite for work and finds 
fulfillment of both in the seclusion and 
brooding calm of a sequestered retreat where 
he has lived and worked for over thirty years. 


Mr. Seamon was born in Gibson County, 
Indiana in 1911. With a creative spark lit at 
an early age, he took a home study course 
from a school in Minneapolis, Minnesota. 
This study led to a job with Paramount 
Studios in that city and during the depression 
he returned to Terre Haute working as Art 
Director for a firm making twenty-four sheet 
posters. After twenty-three years with the firm 
and three and one-half years in the army 
during World War II he is a rare craftsman 
who excels in design and detail. Keenly 
interested in matters of precision and 
accurate depiction of details he says of paint- 
ing itself, “А picture will never be painted bet- 
ter than it is drawn or better than the 
knowledge of the subject. A picture should 
be painted so that others understand and 
enjoy it.” 


The sustaining enthusiasm for a convincing 
painting is empathy with the subject matter 
and medium. To achieve this Mr. Seamon 
works with a passion. 


He lives in a rambling ranch style home and 
studio he built himself and has a vast range 
of interests that include books, ship models, 
woodworking, picture framing, horses and 
canoeing. 


He is the recipient of a Doctorate of 
Humanities presented by Rose-Hulman 
Institute of Technology in Terre Haute. He 
has been recognized by the Indiana State 
Legislature for his contribution in art depicting 
Indiana both in rural scenes and historical 
subject matter. He was designated a 
Sagamore of the Wabash by Indiana 
Governor Otis Bowen in 1980. 
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SEAMON STUDIO 
R.R. 3 — BOX 228 
ROSEDALE, INDIANA 47874 
PHONE 812-466-2072 
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| PUE Public Library 


IHE SHELDON SWOPE ART GALLERY 


The Board of Managers and the Board of Overseers of 


THE SHELDON SWOPE ART GALLERY 


cordially invite you to attend the opening of 


A RETROSPECTIVE EXHIBITION OF 
THE ART OF D. OMER SEAMON 


Friday, September 11, 1981, 8 p.m. 


The Evening Reception Committee of the Alliance will host a champagne reception in honor of 
Mr. Seamon and to celebrate the opening of the Gallery’s 1981-82 season. 


хатии 
You are also invited to enjoy these September and October events: 


September 22, 6:15 to 7:45 p.m., Symposium in Contemporary Music Criticism, organized by 
the Department of Music, Indiana State University 

September 27, 2 p.m., The Battleship Potemkin, feature film classic 

October 11, 2 p.m., A Williamsburg Sampler and А Copland Portrait, color films 

October 18, 3 p.m., Poetry on Pitch: A Program of 20th-Century Literary Art and Song, 
organized by the Departments of English and Music, Indiana State University 
(tentative, contingent upon grant support) 


Cover: Red Barn, 1951, watercolor, 14 x 20 inches, collection of The 
Sheldon Swope Art Gallery 


THE Non-Profit Org. 
SHER DON SWCEE U.S. POSTAGE 
ALT CALLFRY PAID 
25 S. Seventh Street Terre Haute, IN 
Terre Haute, IN 47807 Permit No. 451 


Mr. and Mrs. Wm. G. Wert 
406 S. Brown Ave. 
Terre Haute, Ind. 47803 


Exhibition Dates: September 11 - October 11, 1981 
Gallery Hours: Tuesday - Sunday, 12-5 p.m. 


December 30, 1978 / 40с 


Vol. 145 No. 26 
Terre Haute, IN 
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Old Terre Haute 


as depicted by 
D. Omer 'Salty' Seamon 


from the 


Forrest Sherer Collection 


SALTY SEAMON: HOOSIER ARTIST 


16mm color/ sound, 14 min. 


Featuring nationally-acclaimed 
watercolorist D. Omer Seamon. 


PRODUCED BY: 


Audio-Visual Center 
Indiana State University 
Terre Haute, Indiana 47809 


AUDIO-VISUAL CENTER 


INDIANA STATE UNIVERSITY 
TERRE HAUTE, INDIANA 47809 


RENTAL, PURCHASE & PREVIEW INFORMATION PREVIEW prints are available for purchase 


consideration. 
RENTAL: $5.40 for 3 days SALE: $150.00 


Rental or purchase provides unlimited non-theatrical 
rights to the optical projection of the film. The film 
may not be duplicated, reproduced, televised or trans- 
mitted in whole or in part without express written 


Ce Address Inquiries to: 
permission from the producer. 
Audio-Visual Center 
Indiana State University 


Terre Haute, Indiana 47809 


Salty Seamon: Hoosier Artist 


Salty Seamon: 
Hoosier Artist 


"I've never spent any time in my life trying 
to impress anybody that I was an artist... 
I’ve never found it necessary to be tempera- 
mental, get mad or throw things. I'm simply 
a good natured guy who likes to get along 
with the world.” 


D. Omer “Salty” Seamon does get along with 
the world; not by ignoring it or hiding from 
it but by putting a premium on every minute 
and getting the most from every hour. His 
watercolors reflect his vitality for life and 
capture the fleeting moods of the world 
around him. 


About the Film 


Filmed at his home, his studio, and at the Brown County 
Art Gallery, where many of his paintings are displayed, 
“Salty” talks about his philosophy of life and art, his 
realistic approach to watercolors and his practical ideas 
about art and money. SALTY SEAMON: HOOSIER 
ARTIST observes the artist at work as he searches for 
an interesting subject, as he records it in his memory 
or with a photograph, as he outlines and sketches the 
idea on paper and, finally, as he executes the watercolor. 


About the Artist 


Born, reared and educated in Indiana, D. Omer Seamon 
exemplifies all those traits which are generally accepted as 
warmly “Hoosier”. Mr. Seamon spent twenty years as art 
director for the Thomson-Symon Company and since 1954 has 
freelanced as a commercial artist. His home and adjacent 
studio are located near Rosedale, Indiana. 
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Hoosier Artist: 


D. OMER SHAM 


By FRED D. CAVINDER 


V ҮНЕМ D. Omer Seamon began 
life as an artist, his first job was 
in Minnesota painting posters ad- 
vertising the new fangled talking 
pictures. Now, long established as 
а watercolor artist whose го- 
mance with Indiana nature never 
has cooled, Seamon is the star of 
his own motion picture. 


Filmed by Keith Hawkins, su- 
pervisor of motion picture produc- 
tion at the Indiana State Universi- 
ty audio-visual department, and 
Linus Haller, the movie on Sea- 
mon, his brush and his philosophy, 
recently premiered at Nashville. 
Seamon, who answers to the nick- 
name of Salty, was on hand to 
greet his many friends in the art 
community and to utter his ex- 
pected demurrs about the impor- 
tance of himself on film. 


* 


SALTY ON CAMERA: “I’ve 
never spent any time in my life 
trying to impress anybody that I 
was an artist I've never 
found it necessary to be tempera- 
mental, get mad or throw things. 
Im simply a good natured guy 
who likes to get along with the 
world." 

* 


Domne A personal movie about 
a man and his work is somewhat 
of a departure for a university 
department which usually turns 
out work more directly related to 
education and “how-to” documen- 
taries. 


And, of course, it is a star- 
ring opportunity which comes to 
only a few artists in their life- 
time. 


“Т met Salty when he was 
putting together a show,” explains 
Hawkins. “I thought he was ап 
interesting human being. I liked 
his work and so I thought, why 
not? It’s the first of its kind that 
Гуе done at ISU. It’s motivation- 
al, inspirational — I don’t know 
exactly how you'd categorize it." 


"| enjoyed it," says Salty of 


his stint before the camera. “Just 
to take an ordinary guy doing a 
day's work and film it and make 
something out of it, seems to me 
like it's hardly necessary. І don't 
look at an artist being much dif- 
ferent from any other guy getting 
up and going to work. I could 
never be an actor." 


Salty doesn't have to act. He 
may look like a distinguished 
medical man, or a banker or pro- 
fessor. But when he talks the ac- 
cent is pure farm boy, from a 
Gibson County heritage of which 
he is proud, and the philosophy is 
unadulterated Hoosier in the most 
delightful sense of the word. 

Since 1935 he has lived in 
the woods north of Terre Haute. 
He has roamed most of Indiana 
looking for suitable scenes for his 
watercolor brush and, using artis- 
tic technique developed at a com- 
mercial drawing board instead of 
in a classroom, he has put an 
estimated 700 Hoosier pictures on 
paper. His paintings of covered 
bridges and old barns, both of 
which are passing from the cur- 
rent scene, he considers a small 
contribution to recording history. 


“I like rural Indiana," he 
says. "I was born on a farm and 
lived there when I was a kid. 
Down to earth things, nature par- 
ticularly — I never get tired of 
looking at it.” 


At 62, Salty has earned his 
living as a freelance watercolor 
artist for about 20 years. In be- 
tween stints at the drawing board 
and trips to gather material for 
new pictures, he managed to build 
his own home and his own studio. 
Now he finds that making his 
own picture frames is almost as 
much satisfaction as painting and 
he is beginning to look longingly 
at a big supply of black walnut 
lumber he has put aside for mak- 
ing furniture. 

* 


SALTY ON CAMERA: “І like 
to work with wood. I build every 
chance I get in my spare time. 


People forget that an artist hasa 
hobby. There isn't enough time in 
the day to get everything done 
that I would like to do. Most 
people are looking for a 40-hour 
week. I’m looking for a 40-hour 
day.” 


* 


SEVEN days a week, Salty is 
up at 6 am. He reads for 30 
minutes because, he says, that is 
the only time of day he can keep 
awake and remember what he 
reads. His tastes range from Na- 
tional Geographic to books on ar- 
спео! ору. His wife, Marjorie, 
spends about 15 minutes making 
breakfast while Salty sticks to his 
reading. 

By 7 a.m. he is in his studio 
unless other activities, such as de- 
livering finished work or a photo- 
graphing safari, occupy his day. 
Sometimes he may quit the studio 
at 5 p.m., other days he may re- 
turn after dinner for a few extra 
brush strokes. 
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“Т may never finish a day's 
work at the same time but I al- 
ways start at the same time,” һе 
says. 

* 


SALTY ON CAMERA: "I try 
to pick out subject matter that 
will appeal to others because, aft- 
er all, I hope somebody will like 
the picture well enough to buy it. 
But, in the meantime, 1 get en- 
thused about different things. 1 
think the best compliment an art- 
ist can have is somebody likes 
your work well enough to say, 
how much is it, I want it, Га like 
to hang it up. 

“I think sometimes you'll be 
walking along and all of a sudden 
something's there and you really 
know that this is a good subject. 
It doesn't happen very often, but 
when it does I try to hang onto 
it." : 
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WHEN SEAMON was in the 
seventh grade he won second 
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me if Га like to write the script, I 
asked them if they'd like to come 
up to Maine and take out a lung." 


Once when the film's produc- 
er Ingo Preminger asked him if 
he would like to meet the 
M*A*S*H actors, he replied, “І 
couldn't care less." 


He likes to remind strangers 
that he is a conservative Republi- 
can and not a flaming liberal as 
he is labeled by outsiders who do 
not know him and judge him 
purely on the basis of the Swamp- 
men's rebellious antics. The tim- 
ing of the movie has a lot to do 
with his undeserved reputation, 
Dr. Hornberger feels. “Тһе film 
was released in 1970, when much 
of the country was growing wea- 
ry of the Vietnam war. Reviewers 
never got tired of pointing out its 
anti-war theme. But when you 
think of it, who is pro-war? The 
movie wasn't anti-war, it was 
anti-foolishness of the regular 
Army." 


What Hornberger cares most 
about is his practice in Maine. He 
puts it before everything else on 
his schedule. Just about anywhere 
he goes, he can expect a woman's 
voice to blossom from inside his 
suit coat, “Dr. Hornberger, calling 
Dr. Hornberger.” The doctor will 
lift the walkie-talkie to his lips 
and say, “On my way.” Then he 
will be off for the surgical wards. 


T HERE ARE times when he has 
to spend an evening away from 


his family, in a motel, which he 
decribes as a kind of punishment. 
This happened to him on a Friday 
night recently in Maine and 
brought him back to the hospital 
where he had to practically camp 
at the bedside of a patient for the 
weekend. The only bright spot for 
Hornberger was that Ugly John 
was coming for a visit. 


And maybe Hawkeye and 
others from M*A*S*H will be back 
in Indiana again some day for 
another get-together. 


“He’s sentimental and kind of 
the emotional type,” says Dr. 
Drake. “Не was thrilled and most 
appreciative.” 


“Adding to the reunion memo- 
ries was the unusual centerpiece 
which was put together by the 
Drakes with the help of Dick and 
Jodie Eisler, friends in Evansville. 
Besides an old Army helmet and 
an old issue of the Stars and 
Stripes, the centerpiece included a 
syringe, miniature helicopter, little 
golf clubs, icicles, a tooth and 
miniature ambulance and tents. 


“Of course, some of the 
wives never had met," recalls 
Mrs. Drake. “When we got on 
that bus (used to transport the 
group around Evansville) it seemed 
like the old Army days. 


“Опе wife told me those 
were the worst years of her life 
when her husband was gone, but 
the reunion made it all seem 
beautiful. I think a lot of good 
came out of it." 

Ж Ж А k x 


Dr. Drake (left) chats with some guests at the reunion party. Louise (кш) 
McCarthy (second from right) was а nurse іп the war unit and Mrs. Drake's pal. 
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COMPLETE DO-IT-YOURSELF 
AM-FINN SAUNA KITS 
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KIT INCLUDES 

+ COMPLETE PREFABRICATED 
ROOM 

* BENCHES 

= CONTROL PANEL 

- ROCKS 

* APPROVED ELECTRIC HEATER 
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fauna 


the 
recreation 
room where 
you don’t move 
a muscle! 


Relaxing оп a bench doesn't 
sound like the most stimulating 


form of recreation. Unless that 


bench is inside an Ат-Ғіпп pre- 


fabricated Sauna bath, where 


you're basking in a room full of 
special beneficial dry heat. The 
Am-Finn Sauna is easily installed 
in your home or office with no 
bothersome pipe, plumbing or 
steam facilities. 


All Ат-Ғіпп Sauna baths аге 
carefully constructed with red- 
wood interiors and handsome 
mahogany exteriors. Visit us 
and we will fix you up with the 
most relaxing, inexpensive 
recreation room imaginable. 


ROGERS & CO. 


6364 WESTFIELD BLYD. 
Indianapolis, indiana 
Phone 255-3171 
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ROGERS А СӨ. 

6364 WESTFIELD BLVD. 
INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 46220 

Pleose rush color brochure on Am-Finn Souno 0? 
по charge. 
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(ADVERTISEMENT) 


Helps Shrink Swelling Of 
Hemorrhoidal Tissues Caused By 
Inflammation And Infection 


Also Gives Prompt, Temporary Relief in Many Cases 
from Pain and Burning Itch in Such Tissues. 


There's an exclusive formulation 
which actually helps shrink the 
painful swelling of hemorrhoidal 
tissues caused by infection. In 
many cases the first applications 
give prompt, temporary relief 
from itching and pain in hemor- 
rhoidal tissues. 

The sufferer first notices relief 
from such painful discomfort. 
Then this medication helps to 
gently reduce swelling of hemor- 
rhoidal tissues. Tests conducted 
by doctors on hundreds of pa- 
tients in New York City, Wash- 


"There are too many 


many places I haven't seen, 
too many memories I 
haven't kept long enough," 
said Irwin Shaw. 


* 


*He who allows himself 
to be insulted deserves to 
be." 

—Pierre Corneille 


* 


"Twilight, a timid faun, 
went glimmering Ьу and 
night, the dark blue hun- 
ter, followed fast.” 


—George Russell 
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ington, D.C., and at a Midwest 
Medical Center showed this to be 
true in many cases. 

The medication used by doctors 
in these tests was Preparation H® 
—the same exclusive formula you 
can buy at any drug counter with- 
out a prescription. Preparation H 
also lubricates the affected area 
to protect the inflamed, irritated 
surface and so helps make bowel 
movements more comfortable. 

There is no other formula like 
Preparation Н. Їп ointment or 
suppository form. 


ON YOUR PROPERTY 
INSTANT 
MORTGAGE FINANCING! 


FREE Color Brochure! Write: 


Sim Wallet fre 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 46241 
6425 Hwy.67 South, P.O. Box 41122 
Phone 856-5255 
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place іп а poster contest апа de- 
cided art was a good thing. While 
working as a window trimmer at 
Evansville, he took a home study 
course from a school in Minneap- 
olis. This led to his job there with 
Paramont Studios. Later he came 
to Terre Haute as art director for 
a poster making firm. During 
three years in the Army in World 
War II he painted nearly a 
hundred landscapes in the South 
Seas. 


Returning to Parke County 
after the war, Seamon married 
Marjorie, a widow with one child. 
The couple had dated about 10 
years. 


Marjorie often accompanies 
him in the Dodge stationwagon or 
the Chevrolet Impala on picture- 
taking trips. "When there's a 
fresh snow comes on, we'll grab a 
couple of cameras and maybe a 
sandwich and go out all day. I 
work on the theory if you take 50 
pictures and get one good one, 
you're lucky." 
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On Fun 


Seamon likes to paint colorful fall scenes likes this one (above) of an area 
in the woods near his home. Other scenes, such as this one entitled Hanging 
the Show, (below) have a Hoosier flavor. He often takes cameras with him 
and snaps numerous photographs which he may use later in а painting. 


Back in the studio, Salty uses 
his photographs as a guide, add- 
ing his own touches to produce a 
finished piece of work. Mrs. Sea- 


mon, meanwhile, is an occasional 
critic. 

"She'll come in and I'm 
working on something and she'll 


Working in his studio seven days а wee! | 


Salty sticks to realism because he under- 
stands it and feels others look for this. 


say, that's crooked. 1 figure if it 
looks crooked to her it's going to 
look crooked to everyone else 
who views it, so I take a real 
good look at it then and change 
TE 
* 
SALTY ОМ CAMERA: “Art's 
a little like looking up words ina 
dictionary. If you look up five 
new words a day, you've added 
five new words to your vocabu- 
lary. If you make five quick 
sketches of hands, feet or a squir- 
rel, whatever's happening, you've 
added this much to your knowl- 
edge of drawing. The best teacher 
їп the world is that next sketch 
you're going to make." 


ж 


S EAMON works with few de- 
lays. It is, he says, the result of 
commercial training. Production is 
sometimes necessary there, and 
watercolors or tempera are the 
mediums used because they don't 
require drying time like oils. 

“Now I'm getting too old for 
oil because it would take a lot of 
time to learn," he says. 

It was during early days at 
Terre Haute that Seamon got his 
nickname. А co-worker had trou- 
ble remembering his last name. 


"I said Seamon, and he said 
like the ocean, and I said yeah, 
and he said well, I'll call you 
Salty. That's the way it started. I 
haven't any qualms about being 

Continued on Next Poge 
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called Salty. Гуе been called 
worse." 


Much as Salty likes to paint 
and work with wood, he seems to 
like to talk nearly as much. Never 
without a іосшаг comment, sel- 


dom without a smile, he seems to 
be the kind of man who never 
met an enemy. 

But his ease with man is 
matched by his affection for na- 
ture. 


Seamon has painted numerous Hoosier barns (top) and considers these one 


contribution to recording history. He grew up in rural Indiana and admits 
he never gets tired of looking at down-to-earth things like bottom scene. 


Winter scenes are among artist's favorites. He works quickly, with few delays. 


SALTY ON CAMERA: “I 
think the things you like the best, 
you paint a lot of them. So I've 
painted quite a few trees. I think 
they’re one of the best of nature’s 
creations. Your first look at any- 
thing isn’t as good as the second 
or third or fourth. And the far- 
ther you look, the more things 
you see. For an ordinary guy to 
come along and try to improve on 
it and paint it is something else 
again, but it’s a lot of fun. I 
enjoy it and ГИ probably do it as 
long as I live.” 

* 


S Eamon IS a member of the 
Hoosier Salon, Hoosier Hills Art 
Guild, Indiana Artists, the Swope 
Gallery and the Brown County 
Art Gallery Association. Numer- 
ous of his works hang as part of 
permanent gallery collections and 
he has exhibited several one-man 
shows. 


His art is not without his 


own humor. One work, entitled 
Two of My Favorite Aunts, ap- 
pears to be just an interesting 
piece of drift wood until close 
Observation reveals the two ants 
mounted on the painting. Fora 
twist on the song, On the Banks 
of the Wabash, Salty went to 
midstream, painting the view 
looking back and called if Off the 
Banks of the Wabash. 


In addition to his freelancing, 
he still does architectural render- 
ing and a few pamphlets, “for 
the bread and butter.” A firm in 
Terre Haute produces limited edi- 
tion prints of Seamon’s work. 


* 


SALTY ON CAMERA: “I 
have a theory about art; if you 
like it hang it up. I stick very 
much to realism in painting sim- 
ply because I understand it and I 
think most people looking at 
paintings look for this quality be- 
cause they understand realism. 


Salty has earned his living paints for 20 years, but still found time to build 


his home and studio and p 


ans to build furniture from pile of black walnut. 


"d 


LYLE) PIEDRA OPEL YR I P 


The artist arises early in his Parke County home and 
is in his studio by about 7 a.m. Seamon married his wife, 
Marjorie, (right) after a 10-уеаг courtship. They go 
out together to capture scenes he will later use in his 
realistic water colors. 


The an that delivers. 


A Kodak mailer. 


prepaid 


processing 
mailer 
DP20 


20 35 35 PRINTS 3% x 3% INCHES OR 
20 3A PRINTS 3% x 5 INCHES OR 
20 PRINTS 3% x 4% INCHES 
OE VELOPING AND PRINTING 


Christmas time is picture time. So it's a fine time to give Kodak mailers. 
Тһеуте an easy way to get processing of your Kodak color films. 

Just buy Kodak mailers at your photo dealer's while you're stocking up on your 
photo needs for the holidays. Once the pictures are taken, slip your exposed 
Kodak color film into the rnailer envelope. Stamp it. Address it. And mail 
it to Kodak. We'll develop the film. And mail back the color pictures, slides 
or movies. It's almost like having a second Christmas. 


"You can't beat doing and 
doing and doing over. I mean, out 
of that the law of averages will 
take care of a good one once in a 
while." 

" 


THERE IS little doubt that Sea- 
mon will mainly ignore his new 
movie career and continue work- 
ing on the watercolor law of av- 
erages which has kept him in the 
comfort of his beloved Hoosier 
woods. 


“It’s the best thing that ever 
happened to me,” he says of his 
20 years as a freelance artist. 
"When you're working for a firm, 
they're usually producing a cer- 
tain line of work and you're tied 
to that. Where freelancing, you 
can do what you want." 


What Salty wants is a chance 
to wander around Indiana and 
paint her in her season hues. He 
prefers fall and winter because 
the landscape has a contrast then 
which he thinks enhances paint- 
ings. 

"Most people will buy pic- 
tures with a little color in them," 
he said, then adds cautiously, 
"But not always. I haven't got it 
figured out." 
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SHOP DOWNTOWN TODAY 12:00 'TIL 5:30 
GLENDALE AND GREENWOOD TIL 6:00 


Ayres: 


BUDGET STORE 


Save 50% On Men’s 
Sleeveless Sweaters 


. 3.49 One week sale! 


Reg. 6.99. The sweater that pulls together a lot 
of super looks. Casual with comfortable jeans or 
slacks, great for layering with sporty blazers. 
Dacron® polyester and soft lambswool! that's ma- 
chine washable and dryable. Navy, burgundy, light 
blue, green, grey or brown. Sizes S-M-L-XL. 


Men's (953) Lower Level, Downtown; 
Also Budget Store Glendale and Greenwood 


Mail or Phone Your Order. In Indianapolis, Dial 2-6-A-Y-R-E-S. 
24 Hours А Day, Any Day. Please include your charge number, 
4% sales tax, 75c for C.O.D. Add 50c handling charge if order- 
ing 5.00 or less and when sent beyond our free delivery area. 


THE READERS CORNER 


By WILLIAM LEE FINDLEY 


William Lee Findley, 46, 
lives in Franklin with his family 
of seven children. 


Му GRANDFATHER, Robert 
Lee Findley was the last of a 
generation of old one-room school 
teachers and taught in several 
Schools, mostly in Hensley Town- 
ship in Johnson County. 


Although he was born іп 
Georgia in 1866, the family went 
to Missouri and then came to In- 
diana where he purchased a small 
farm. It was tended in summer 
and Grandpa taught school in 
winter. He was one of 10 boys 
and one girl in the family. 

He had a great sense of hu- 
mor and always enjoyed telling 
people that he had nine brothers 
and each one of them had a sis- 
ter. This of course, led people to 
think there were 20 children until 
Grandpa explained. 

I remember the few times my 
parents allowed me to stay at 
Grandpa's and Grandma's, always 
in summer time. When it came 
milking time, Grandpa would sad- 
dle the old bay horse, reach down 
and swing me up behind him and 
off we would go back in the 
woods to drive the two or three 
cows to the barn lot. 


Grandpa milked with one 
hand, using a quart cup and 
emptying it into a bucket, set 
apart to keep the cow from kick- 
ing it over. My job was to hold 
the cow's tail and keep her from 
swatting Grandpa on the face. 

Afterwards, Grandpa always 
wanted to race me to see who 
could drink the most milk, still 
warm from the cow. He wouldn't 
let me get my glass empty, but 
would keep filling it up so as to 
discourage me from trying to beat 
him. 


GRANDPA was strong and 
straight. At 5-foot-1l in his stock- 
ing feet, he weighed about 185 
pounds. He used to shake my 
hand when we met, squeezing so 
hard I would say ouch. When I 
would ask how he was, he would 
rub his leg and say: "Oh, I have 


got a bone in my leg." Then he 
would chuckle. 


The times were pretty rough 
and sometimes there was no re- 
course but to fight and Grandpa 
had several battles. I know he 
once broke a man's arm and an- 
other time he threw a man out of 
a school house door. 


He was known as a strict 
disciplinarian, but was always 
fair. 

In the book, Some Came 
Running, by Harvey Jacobs, my 
Grandpa is mentioned quite prom- 
inently in one chapter. He was 
Jacobs' teacher when he started 
to school and the Jacobs and Fin- 
dley farms joined each others. 

Jacobs said Grandpa would 
wave to him and walk to school 
with him sometimes, but when 
they reached the school house it 
was as if a veil dropped between 
them and Grandpa became all 
business. 


Sept. 12, 1941, a warm day 
for the time of year, Grandpa 
saddled his bay horse and rode 
back through the woods to stack 
soybeans in a field. That is where 
some neighbors found him, dead, 
pitch fork still in his hand and his 
little dog beside him. 


Now, whenever anyone asks 
me if I am related to Lee Findley, 
as they called him, I proudly say 
yes. He was my Grandpa and he 
was a man. 

xk * * * X 


The Star Magazine pays $10 for 
articles of 1,000 words or less con- 
cerning a person, place, thing or 
personal experience which is strongly 
related to Indiana. Manuscripts should 
be typed if possible and include the 
contributor's пате, address, tele- 
phone number and a brief biography. 
The Star reserves the right to edit 
all presentations. 


Send to The Star Magazine, 
Forum, 307 North Pennsylvania 
Street, Indianapolis, indiana 46206. 
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“DIGNITY” 


AN EXHIBITION BLACK ART 


s Fi 


By Donald Eugene Turner 


Afro-American Cultural Center 
551 North 9th Street 
Terre Haute, Indiana 
Sunday, February 10, 1974 12:00 P.M. to 6:00 P.M. 
February 11, 1974 through March 1, 1974 


8:00 P.M. to 5:00 P.M. daily 


MY ART SEEKS TO SHOW 

THAT ART IS INITMATELY INTER RELATED 
TO THE HUMAN EXPERIENCE. 
BLACK ART SPEAKS TO THAT EXPERIENCE. 
IT SAYS 

EVEN THOUGH 

I AMA 

SLAVE 

POORMAN 

UNRECONGNIZED 

VICTIMIZED 

DEVALVED 

DEGRADED 

UNEMPLOYED 

ON WELFARE 

BY THE RAILROAD 

BROUGHT AND SOLD 

PUT DOWN 

IN THE WORST PART OF TOWN. 
I DEFINITELY AM 

SOMEBODY 


DONALD EUGENE TURNER 


"Black Art Speaks 
the Black Experience" 
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"Ma. Turner's art works represent numerous images 0% the 
Black expertence. He has captured on canvas the social, 
political and economic plight of the Black people through ~ 
out the history of the western hemisphere. His art work 
concentrates on the dignity, identity, and humanity of 
the Black Man." 


Michaek Ала, Director 
Afro-American Cultural 
Center 


AUTO BIOGRAPHV 


Don Turner attended the John Henson Art Institute 

хи Indianapolis where he recieved his initial train- 
Ала in figure drawing and iklustration. In 1963, he 
illustrated the cover of an emancipation centennial 
booklet titled the Negro in Terre Haute History. In 
1959, he was emp£oyed by the Meis Stone, Terre Haute, 
аљ 544244 artist in the Advertising Department and his 
work has since appeared in the Terre Haute Star and 
Terre Haute Tribune almost daily. 


At the present time, Mr. Turner is cwmently teach- 
ing Black Visual Art offered by the Afro-American 
Studies Department at Indiana State University where 
he completed his degree in Art Education in 1973. 

He also teaches art at Sarah Scott Ja. High School 
Ал the Vigo County Schook System. 


Mr. Turner 45 married and Lives in Tene Haute 
with his wife Barbara and their two children. 


Historic schools provide unique 5 
learning experiences, enhanced by с2- 
architectural designs and detailing , 
not found in modern construction. 

A majestic limestane tower graces 
Terre Haute's Waodrow Wilson 

junior High School (below). The 

main entry hall of the 1926 school 
building features painted murals 
(opposite). 
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ко your school 


DOYS 


Imagine being in elementary schoo! 
and entering the front door of a tall 
historic school made of bncks and lime- 
stone. through a fancy, carved and 
arched opening that dwarfs your small 
self. The foot-wom steps and hallways 
and the wide sills of the immense win- 
dows evidence the students upon stu- 
dents who've been here before you. 

OK now imagine entering a low- 
slung new school, through опе in a long, 
flat bank of metal and glass doors similar 
to those at Wal-Mart. into a generic, 
featureless maze of cinder block walls 
and fluorescent l'ghts. 

Which school is it easier to be true 
to? Which school says more clearly in 
its scale, shape and ornament that edu- 
cation is solid and important, inspiring 
and broadening? Which piace readily 
imbues а sense of connection with the 
community, with people and events in 
the chain of history? 


Artist Gilbert Wilson portrayed the social, industrial and individual factors 
at work in Depression-era America in his murals for Woodrow Wilson 
Junior High. School children raised the money to pay for the artwork, 
which the artist hoped would “encourage students to think for them- 
selves, and always search for the answers that eldue them.” 


We think the answer is obvious. Yet. 
as modem trends in education promote 
the construction of sprawling mega- 
schools, the number of histonc schoo! 
buildings is dwindling. 

Historic school buildings present 
preservation opportunities that are only 
beginning to be explored. Several Indi- 
ana school districts have made commit- 
ments to update and, when necessary. 
enlarge оЮ 5<һооі5--а bold stance 
Histonc Landmarks Foundation ap- 
plauds and works to promote. Others 
have created new uses for vacated his- 
tonc schools. Although it's not our fa- 
vorite solution. adaptive use is certainly 
better than the destructive altematives, 
as t preserves these venerable, mean- 
ingful and archrtecturaily distinguished 
landmarks, 


d? schools. 
— 
Sstroversy. 


ENCOURAGE GILBERT WILSON 


IN HIS MURAL PAINTING 


` Fred J. Ringel, в writer for 
. Seribner's magazine, and Bernice 
— Abbott, а noted New York photog- 
rapher, are here to do an article for 
the magazine on the murals painted 
at Woodrow Wilson high school and 
the Laboratory school by Gilbert 
~“ Wilson, Terre Haute artist. 

Ringel was much interested when 
lic heard that the artist afew weeks 
2 ago brushed off the walls of the 
Laboratory school one of his own 


«murais, and explained to the school 


authorities that the mural "did not 


^ express the message he wished to | 


convey." 


Miss Abbott and Mr, Ringel 


were tremendously impressed ‘with | 


Wilson's genius so forcefully to 
depict the social problems of our 
time, They expressed their belief 
that Wilson will count among the 
three or four greatest mural paint- 
ers of our age before he reaches 32. 

School officials say there has 
been no opposition to Wilson paint- 
ing his murals and that he has 
been encouraged here in every way 
possible in his effort to win a Gug- 
genheim scholarship. 


INDIANA MURALIST 
Writing in Scribner’s for May, Fred 


(nt. Ringel says that “out of the 


< fertile plains of Indiana rises a 
young man, aged twenty-nine, with 
a formidable claim for recognition 


ГЧ 3s one of the most potent mural 


painters in America.” The man is 
Gilbert Wilson, sometime Terre 
pasate Boy Scout of eagle rank, 
os maturing his art with an evi- 

dent inner struggle that marks the 


careers of painters who are in- 
с. iluenced first by one school of 


thought and then another, 

¿~ Thus far Wilson has done only 
two murals, both for Terre Haute 
The first aroused соғ 
The second displeased 
the artist himself and one night 
* he wiped it out after which he com- 
pleted something that now tends 
to satisfy his creving for expression. 
'This summer he is to do the murals 


(- hotel at Lake Wawasee and after 
¿(O that he sees stretching before him 


^ ity in Indiana. 


for the convention hall o e Spin: 


almost endless possibilities for activ- 


Wilson's artistic schooling bas 


ғ, 
E been marked by an unwillingness 
[ I 


to conform. He went to Mexico а 
po / 


| а few years ago and it was inevitable Й 


that what Rivera was doing shou’! 


| The two Terre Haute murals ave 
something of the Rivera touch, 
Later he was amazed by the Orozco 
murals, but apparently there :5 no 
yearning on his part to become a 
disciple of either school. Her is 
quoted as saying that he intends to 
live in Terre Haute, and that out of 
this part of the nation will come 
something both wholesome and 
good, for “here lie the richest pos- 
sibilities for an indigenous culture, 


| and all the more significant because 
lof its humble origin and obscurity.” 


Wilson has a passion to paint murals 
for all the Indiana educational in- 
stitutions. Не would have the 
people of his state follow the trend 
in Mexico and “build great chapels 


iin connection with these schools 


and appropriate walls for the murals 
I hope to create.” Unlike Benton, 
Grant Wood and some of the other 
middle western mura] painters in 
technique, Wilson does seem to 


| have in common with them a desire 
(поб merely to paint a series с 
| pictures, but an overwhelming ob- 
session to paint a sccial and political | 
| philosophy. 


т 


-into- the main 


piece of work. Gilbert Wilson has had 


and convincingly. 


their feeling about the north wall. I 
onsider it worth while in that it car- 
ries a message to them. They are the 


, 


[ЕЕ саата. 


Gilbert Wilson's Murals at 


Woodrow Wilson School 


Last Tuesday a delightful surprise 
awaited me at the Woodrow Wilson 
School. Little did I realize when I 
came at Miss Nola William's invita- 


I 


| tion to see the exhibit, (more of that 
| make a deep impression upon nim. 


at another time) that I would be able 

to have a talk with Gilbert Wilson. 

I did not even count on being able to. 
see the murals he has been working 

on. I thought he was working in soli- 

tude, perhaps even behind canvas 

partitions. Many artists desire to 

work undisturbed, but still I should 

have known them better than to have 

thought that, at least in the United 

States, temperament would have 
found comfort only in absolute seclu- 

sion. And so though I should not have 

been, I was surprised when I walked 

entrance io see the 
finished mural on the north wall, and 

the almost finished one on the south 
wall. 


I learned that not only did Gilbert 
Wilson work in the open where the 
children can see him, (he enjoys visi- 
tors of all ages) but he lets them talk 
to him, ask questions which he turns 
back to them for answers and reac- 
tions. Here is an opportunity rarely 
given children—600 lucky children! 
Club women, avail yourselves of вее- 
ing a mural in production, done by 
Terre Haute’s own most promising 
mural painter. The children are not 
slow in availing. themselves of this 
opportunity. The knock at the door 
is heard, and there is much response. 
Eager children watch him at work. 
They talk of what he is doing, follow 
him to the cafeteria, sit at his table. 
—all eyes and ears. Here is right- 
fully deserved hero worship. Who 
knows what seed of inspiration is 


story to tell and he has told it wel! 


Let the children themselves tell of 


sown; what inclinations encouraged; 
what ambition fired to be fanned into 
a warm blaze in later years. 
Children’s minds are indelible and 
will be indelibly stamped by reaction 
to these pictures. When he has fin- 
ished and gone, more and more chil- 
dren will pass up these stairs, chil-| offer youth in the 
dren who did not see him work, orjry, and scientific 
know him by sight. But they will seelxpresses what the 
the pictures and there will be a re-|ke.” 
action in their minds. It is interesting 
to get a glimpse into what this reac- OWS the youth that 
tion will be. Here are social problems, t for him to do. 
the world as it is, too full of machin-ps, links and bars 
ery, and graft and greed. Here ishk it shows machin- 
protest against war, and fascism, and| things will break 
economie selfishness. There is no оперт fail or break.” 
solution pointed out, but there are| 
bright spots of peace, and worthy : 
ambition suggested. What lessons will Wo od haue e 
be drawn from this by all those bright | ue ene 
ng the world. Sci- 
eyes and eager heads as their feet go askina to anien 
tramping up the stairs? "ry hand leads to 
But before thinking of too many machinery 
generations being impressed with |hat science thinks 
these murals lot us consider those who пом.” 
are watching him work. Will what he : 
chalks upon the walls last longer in the picture looks 
Д : у МЕ master leading 
the minds of the children than will the science ole 
the chalk marks themselves? Yes, 
chalk! No government project this, 
no PWA work help. How sad to think 
these strokes so important in the mak- |8 youth the value 
ing of the future of Gilbert Wilson Path. 
are only chalk. If they mean anything je of the Bulletin 
to him or to the children for whom wn description of 
they are made it is regrettable they jal wil! appear It 
are in such a temporary media. ture, and though 


How great or how poor they are is |!€ mural at your 
not for me (or you) to judge. It is a ead it is none the 
matter of what they mean to the chil- |4 you may take 
dren for whom they are made. But I |94 to the mural— 
can't resist expressing my admiration mountain. 
for the fine tribute he has paid to | say true to the 
those who have influenced and en- t, Gilbert Wilson 
couraged him in his work, so beauti- jis parents. Their 
fuly portrayed on the south wall. ind sacrifices have 
Many there are who may in the future yithout their help 
pay him tribute—tribute of a beauti- h have been chalk 
ful memory if nothing more. І can’t | And I am sure 
help but express my joy at his fine pleased that they 
praise of Mr. Turman. There he hough to permit 
stands іп the centre of the mural, wyrals—a thinz 
aloof from the chaotic upheaval and $ of Terre Haute 
social dilemma of the world; he is in 
the sun but not basking. The very 
flick of his tie shows him to be brist- 
ling with activity and ambition. I 
can’t say too much in praise of the Pe à tremendeu 


south mural. It is an enterprising iggest “steppi rs 
stone. May it carry him far! 


—Merion H. Gra 


was made. If they 
rom it well enough. 
wing was shown 
› a group of eighth- 
some of their re- 


e mural is to show 


representing the 


the arms is God, 


is we believe that 
oie unveiling of 
re hopes are that 


"Wawasee hotel, by Gilbert Wilson, young Terre Haute art.” 
; Above is Genesis, representing production, and below is 
I" €, Exodus, representing destruction. Study 'em out for yourself. 
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